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ABSTRACT 

Although drama should be a central, indispensable 
activity not only in language arts programs but in college and 
university programs preparing teachers of language arts and reading, 
few teachers have had opportunities for the workshop and theater 
experiences that would enable them .to introduce their students to the 
world of drama. This booklet suggests resources that are rich and 
detailed enough to enable any teacher to learn drama while teaching 
it. The primary focus is on Viola Spolin •s "Improvisation for the 
Theater, which sets out a structured sequence of dramatic 
activities — theater games—designed to prepare students of any age to 
act on the stage. A number of theater games, many of them Spolin 's 
are described so the reader may get an idea of their nature and their 
possible uses. (TO) 
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Foreword 



The KducalioiKil IU»M)urcr.s Iiiforiiuiliou Cnilcr (KlUC) is a 
iialiDiul iiif()rinalioii.s>sUMii ck*\H()|)t*cl h\ ihv T.S Officcof Kduca- 
tion and now sponsort^d b\ ihv Nalioiuil liisliliilc of Kdiicalioii. It 
pro\idt\s read) access lo descriplioiis of e\eiiiplar\ proj^raiiis, 
research and dexelopiiieiil efforts, and related iiiforiiiatioii useful iu 
de\ eloping more effective educational prouranis. 

Throuuli its network of specialized centers or clearinghouses, 
each of which is responsible for a particular educational area, ElUC. 
ac(|nires. evaluates, abvtracts, indexes, and lists current significant 
information iu its reference publications. 

The KlUC s\ stem has alreacU made a\ ailable— through the KRIC 
Docninent Reproduction Ser\ ice— much informativ e data, in- 
cludinu all ft^ileralK funded research reports since 1956. However, if 
the findinus of specific educational research are to be intelligible to 
teachers and applicable to teaching, considerable bodies of data 
n)ust hv reevaluated, f(»cused, tran.slated. and molded intoanessen- 
lialK different context. Rather than resting at the point of making 
re.search reports reailiK acc(\ssible, MK has directed tlie separate 
KRIC Clearinuhouses to coniiuission from recogni/ed authorities 
information anaK.sis papers in specific areas. 

In addition, as with all federal educational information efforts^ 
KRIC has as one (;f its primarx goals bridging the gap between 
educational tlieor\ and actual classroom practices. One method of 
achiexing that goal is the dexelopment In the KRIC Clearinghouse 
on Rc^uiing and Conuuunication "Skills (KRIC7RCS) of a series of 
sharpK focused booklets i.sed on concrete eilucational needs. Kach 
booklet pro\ides teache .ith the best educational theor> and/or 
research on a limited topic, it al.M* presents descriptions of classroom 
activities which are related to the described theor\ and as.sists the 
teacher in putting this theory into practice. 

This idea is not unicjue. Nor is the .series title: Theory Into Practice 
(TIF). Scleral educational journals and man\ conunercial textbooks 
pro\ ide teachers w ith similar aids. The KRICVRCS booklets are un- 
u.sual HI their sharp focus on an educational need and their blend of 
.sound academic theorv with tested cla.ssroom practices. And they 
lui\e been developed becau.se of the increasing re(iuests from 
teachers to provide this kind of service. 

'I'opics for the.se booklets are reconnnench^d l)\ the KRI(7RCS 
National AcKisorv Connnittee. Suggestions for topics to be con- 
siilered In the Connnittee .should be directed to the Clearinghouse. 

Bernard O'Donnell 
Director. KRIC/RCS 
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Drama is almost anything that gets kids up off their passive 
fannies and engages them actively in working out ways to 
express their own feelings, responses, perceptions, at- 
titudes, and ideas. 

James Hoetker, "Drama in the English .Class" 

Drama . . , is a way of education in the fullest sense; it is a 
way of living and, as such, aids rather than interferes with 
other study and achievement. 

Brian Way, Development through Drama 

I would like to argue . . . that drama and speech are central 
to a language curriculum, not peripheral. They are the base 
and essence, not specialities. I ser drama as the matrix of all 
language activities, subsuming sptech and engendering the 
varieties of writing and reading. 

James Moffett, Drama: What is Happening 



Theory 



To jiulge from ihe pioiniiience it has assumed ii) recenl 
profe.s.sioiuil hook.s tii)d journiil>. on the proj^rams at professional 
nieelings^ autl ni piihhshers' displays, crealive drama has become a 
major topic of inleresl among hmguu.^e arls teachers. I think this is a 
good thing, but it will not be my concen) here to dwell on why I 
think it is a gocnl thing or to try to explain why drama is currently 
altraclMi^ so nnich attention. Both ha\e been done well elsewhere. 

Suffice it to .sa\ that I strongU belie\e that drama should be a 
ceulral nulispen.sable acti\it\ not oiiK in language arts program.s in 
the schools, but in college and uni\ersity program.s preparing 
teachers of language art.s .md reading. We are, of course, a long way 
from that state v)i affairs. primariK because drama represents such a 
radical departure froni the time-honored (or dishonored) practices 
of English and language a/ts teachers. Drama, for example, 
drasticall) alters teacher and pnpil roles, introducing a completely 
new set of rules for, to use .\rno Bellack\s term, *'the language game 
of leaching." It is noncoi: netitive, it is nuconcerned with correct 
aii.su ers. it encourages imagination and in\ention and devalues 
inenu>ri/ation and mtellection. it deals with the present, rather than 
the past; and .so on. \'er> few teachers ha\ehad opportunities for 
the uork.shop and theater experiences that would enable them t > 
shift cou)f()rtabl> to plaving the teaching game according to this 
new set of rules. Few teacher trainers, similarU. ha\ e had the cn- 
perience to help their students prepare for handling a dramatic 
pedagogy. 

The teacher or professor who wishes to try out drama, because 
descriptions of its \ irtnes are coin iiiciiig or siinpU because it is new 
and fa.shionable. nia\ go into his cla.ssrooiii armed w ith what he has 
learned from a few books or articles or picked up in a couple of 
workshops at a com entioii or in-ser\ice progriuii- And hema> short- 
K find himself with an excited— or at least interested -cla.s.s and 
with no answer to the desperate (juestion. "What do I doiie\t?" I'li- 
derstaiidabU. he will be soreU tempted to retreat behind the desk 
and the textbook and f)!ill the w. nil cloak of authoritv around his 
.shoulders. ("Drama? Yeah, swll 1 Mied it but the kids didn't re- 
»;pond.") 

^ 6 
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Hill tlhit d(H»s not iK'crsstiriK \ui\ v lo liappni. 'I hfre tirr rt»M)iirct*N 
a\«tiKthk' tli.tt ^trc rich «tiid ik'tailud iMioiiuli to riuthh* «tii\ tcacluT to 
\i\in\ dr.MiKt In doiim it. One of the purposus of booklet in to 
introdnce tlit* rfadrr to what I \ui\v lonnd t(» luMjne ot tlu» n er\ hvsi 
ol ihcsf rt'sonrcrs. in the hope ol cncoura^inu llu* wsv of drama 
uhih' .it the s.iiiu' tnnr r(*diicinu the iiiiiiiIht of <ihorti\o attnnptN at 
it. 

A second purpose of the p.iper* which I Wtint to dispose of first, is 
nioie ueruT.il. It h.is to do with distinuiiishinu t\pes of drama that 
iire siiit.ihle lor el.issrooni use In a l.muiMue tirts tCtieher troin thost* 
thtit are nnsnittihkv To <i l.ii^e (Atent. the distinctions are based on 
theories and iiioti\ es, rather tlhin on specilie praetices. ForJt is im- 
doiibtedh true th.it .111 nniiifornied person entering a h.ill wliere.i 
uroiip is tim.mecl ir dr.iin.itic w ork — w .irin-np e\ercise.s. role- 
pl.i\ inu, u.inies, p.mtoinimes, sensor\ .iw.ireiiess exercises, scene im- 
pro\ isations, or w b.ite\ er w ill i^fteii li.i\ • .1 li.ird time deciding 
whether wh.il is liap[)eiiinu noes In the n.iiiieol ere.iti\e dr.iiiiatics 
or role pla\ nm 01 seMsiti\it\ tr.iiniiin or the St.iiiisla\ ski Method or 
sociodr.im.i or l)\ one of se\er.il do/en other iiiiines .ipplied to 
\.irions dr.im.itic .ip|>ro.Khes to tr.iininu. tlierap\, or personal 
de\ elopment. 

This is haitlK siirprisini^. All forms of dr.iina share common 
historic. il roots, most dr.mi.i le.iders sh.tre common .issnniptions 
abont hinnan n.itme iroimliK Honsse.iiiM.iii ones), .iiid the difterent 
schools of cir.ini.i .in* const. iiitK borrow inu from .iiid cross- 
fertili/inii one .mother. Still, there .ire b.isic differences th.it .ire 
pedauouieall) of the utmost importance. 

Most vital is the cbstiiiction-albcit a rough-hewn one-between ap- 
proaches to drama that are objective and pri\atistic and those that 
are mentalistic (or even nnstical) and revelatory. Theorists and 
teachers of the former persuasion are concerned w ith enlarging and 
refining the student's behavi.)ral repertory' by teaching him 
something that can best be taught through dramatic experiences, for 
instance, the conventions of the theater itself. They are, like their 
.irch-foes the beh.i\ioral p.s\ cholouists. interested onl\ in what the 
student does, dud not .it .ill in his thoughts or feelings or motives for 
doing it Such teachers ma> . in fact, actively di.scourage students 
from talking about what goes on inside their heads. Such talk is just a 
distraction. What counts is what one couunumcates by what one 
dot»s. 

Tlic»orists and teachers of the latter persna.sion, on the other hand, 
set out to change the student's character or per.sonalit\ (and hence 
his belun ior) b\ rearranging his psv chic innards. Tlie\ w ork directly 
toward, and by means of. the re\ elation and exposure of the 
student's mental life in and to the group. 
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Teachers of bolh pcrsua.sions. it should he made clear, share ihe 
belief lhal real, aulhentii , iiiluih\e learninji is possible onl\ afler a 
person ha.s been cleansed of iiihibilions and preconceptions imposed 
on him b\ olhcrs and inainlained l)> socialK conditioned un- 
conscious defense mechanisms (vocabularies differ but ihe ideas 
ihe same). 'I'he objective drama teacher, however, proceeds on the 
assuinpliim thai ihe liberalin^ process is a personal and private one, 
die delails of which are nol)od>"s business, excepl insofar as diev are 
observable in changed behavior 1'he liberaling process, ihese 
leacliers believe, is an inevitable concomitant of one's scriouslv 
enjiaKi"^ in solv inn the problems sel him bv the dranmtic process. 
The mentalistic drama teacher, on the co'itrarv , stiives to e\tcmali/.e 
the process of discov erv and change and to deal w ith it directiv and 
publicly. 

To put it another vvav. the objective drama teacher is priinarilv 
concerned with substantive learning and trusts that the process of 
learning throu^ih drama will have desirable developmental .side- 
effecl.s. The mentalistic drama teacher reverses these emphases, 
concenlratiiiv; on personal dev elopment goals and truslinj; that .some 
important objective learnings will take place along the vv'a>. 

It is mv convicti(m— call it a prejudice, if vou w ill— that there is a 
verv important place in education for objective drama, but verv 
little place at all for the sorts of mentalistic drama that aspire tow ard 
iherapv or prophvla.xis or ccmsciousness-raising. I have argued this 
point at length in an essav on drama in the Knglish class in Alan 
Purv es's IIou Porrupitws Love (Xerox, 1972) and w ill hav e to 

content mvself here with a dogmatic statement of mv conclusions. 

Unfortunatelv, it is not alvvavs possible to tell how objective or 
mentalistic a svstem of drama is bv the label its practitioners place 
on it. Some group-trainers are as ol^jective as anume could vv islu 
while some teachers of creative dramatics sincerelv believe thev are 
helping to sav e the w orld bv iinprov ing its children, and .so are not at 
all disinclined to muck around inside the heads of their little charges. 
.So let me just sav this and leave it. No student's inner life is anvone 
els(»'s business at all, except to tlu* extent that the student freely 
chooses to share it. at a time and under '.'oiiditions of his or her own 
choosing and these latter conditions do not applv in a dr<tmatic, 
group situation, with its pecniiarlv seductive and compelling 
(Ivnamics, This sIkmiKI be a principle to which all educators sub- 
scribe. 

It is first of all because of her dedication to this principle* that 1 
have been attractt»d to. and have chosen to recommend, X'iola 
Spolins svstem of theatc»r games as described in Improvisation for 
tin Theater (Northwestern I'niversitv Press, 1967). But a second and 
i"'Miallv important reason for the recommendation is that S[)oliirs 
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presentation of her s>stcin is more lliorongli, more completo, 
cle«irer, beller organi/ccl. and more praclicalK follow-able than an\ 
olher pre,scM)lalioii uilh which I am fai))iHar. I know people who 
have buill careers in professional children's thcalcr on the syslcm in 
Spolin*s book, wilhoul e\ er meeling ils anlhor. It should ser\ e cqual- 
K well to gel teachers enough inlo dramti lo Icam how to use it in ihe 
classroom. 

Impwvmition for the Theater sels oul a slrucluretl se(|uence of 
dramatic exercises and acli\ ilies— ihealcr games — designed U) 
prepare sludenls t)f tiiu age lo acl on die .sLige. The svslem had ils 
origins in ihe aulhors work w ilh chiklreirs games in (Chicago 
settlemenl houses iUul has reached ils lullesl <irlislic de\elopmenl in 
Ihc impro\ isalional ihealer tomptUiies direclcd In her son. Paul Sills. 
Although Spou'n did nol tiesign her s\ slem for use in classrooms, and. 
app«irenli\ , thiruig ihe process of ils de\ elopinenl had lillle inleresl in 
the applicalions of her gtunes lo leaching in formal classroom 
sellings, ihere has been an increasingK widespread use of lliealer 
games techni(|ues in schools, parlicularK in (California, where ihe 
Stale Board ol Education has recommended their use and where a 
Spolin Theater Game (Center is engaged m teacher-training (see 
Additional Sources and I{efere!ices). 

Teachers .should welcome Spolin\ book bectUisV' it is e\plicill\ an 
instru(*tional s\ stem, as opposed to a book '\ibout'^ (ulucational 
drama. Knglish teachers should hud it especialK congeiual and 
adaptable to their needs becduse, ttsa s> stc*m iut(*nded to leach the art 
of theater, it is concerned .it some point with almost e\er\ thing 
traditionalK included in the Knghsh cnrricnium. 

The greater part ol the book is de\ oted to desc iiptions of some220 
theater games, arranged in order ol comple\it\ or dilli(ult\ and 
xariousK cross-referent ed. A description ol one i<i(hcr simple game 
follows, the format is the l\pical one. the prac tical uselulncss o| 
which is* inunediateK appaicMit 

Gibberish #2— Past Incident (from pages 1 23 and 1 24 of /m- 

provisation for the Theater*) 

Two players. 

Players on stage. Usmg gibberish. A tells B of a past incident (such 
as a fight he was in or a trip to the dentist). B then tells A 
something that happened to him, also using gibberish. 

Point of Concentration: on communication to each other. 



•IVniiivMoii Ut Ti [}Tiu{ .K ti\ il\ aiiJ ulluT^ tliroudMJilt tlii^ lMM»klrt w.is i*r.i( ioiisK 
O .nit<'<l l)\ \ lolii Spolm tliri)iiil!i lirr l.iwvcr. S.iiinu'l W Murdoch 
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Evaluation 

Ask A what B told him. Then ask B what A told him. (Neither 
player must assume what the other has related, since B's 
assumptions will not help A to make the clear communication 
necessary for solving the problem.) Ask the audience what was 
communicated to them. 

Points of Observation 

1. To avoid preliminary discussion, the two players should be 
picked at random just prior to going on stage. 

2. This exercise should be repeated at intervals throughout 
training. 

3. When this exercise is first played, students will act out (tell) 
their incident in great detail. If relating a visit to the dentist's 
office, for instance, they will hold their jaw, open their mouth 
wide, poke at their teeth, groan, etc. When the exercise is re- 
done after months of workshop, however, the integration of 
sound and physical expression will be most subtly com- 
municated. The players will be able to communicate the same 
events with a shrug of the shoulders or a slight dilation of the 
nostrils or a wiggle of the foot. They will be able to show, not 
tell. 

A finst^ brief srction of Impnn isatkm for tlu Theater c\v[\\s\\\ihihi* 
"tlir()r\ and foiiiiclation" of tluMtrr ^aiiu*s. Spoliii brains with tlu* 
idras—uhicb I think it is fair to sa\ shv shiiws witb most other 
acl\ocatt\s of dramatic pt cKmoUx that children arr inhtTfiitK rcjiial 
in tbn'r capacitx to Irarn, that tbr urrat iniprdinirnt to IrarninK in 
most formal situations is tlu ncuK'ct or suppression of intuition and 
spontaneit\ ("onK when a {>erson functions be\ond a constricted 
intelh*c tnal plane (isl Ik* . . . ti iiK open for learninu 'J, and that dra:;ta 
is a "\v;i\ ... to uet to intniti\c knowledge." 

Inifmyi isatUttt far the Thrata is intended iu a "charted course of 
acti\it\*' foi pio\idum the nec (•>sar\ conditions for intuiti\ e learn- 
niu» these c oiiditioiis aie "an en\ ironnieut in \n Inch e\periencinK can 
take [)lace, a person bet to expeiiencc and an acti\it\ that brings 
about spontaneit\ ." 

The basic pattern loi th(\se conditions is the K*n!ie. pla\ -w ithin- 
aureed tni Miles be iiman e\citumand "natural uroup form pro\ idinu 
the in\ol\ement and personal Ireedom necessar\ for e\perieuciim.*' 
A Point of (.Concentration eslablishes the uoal or ol)jecti\ e on which 
pla\(*rs of an inipro\ isatioiial >:aine are to lot its. The structure, or 
rules, for a particular pla\iim of a uaine are p\en b\ the pla\ers 
a^recinu on a N\ heie (tin eii\ ironnient). ti \\ ho (tlu* pc*ople w ithin the 
Vhere), and a What (an acli\it\ or reason for beinu within the 
[^"Vhere). 
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Only the Where aiul Who What of a uaiiie are to be pre- 
phititied. (SpoHirs insistence on this crucialK differentiat(».s her 
system from most others.) Th;" "plot" or storv is to be created 
spontaneously— tlisco\ ered— b\ the plav ers as the> endea\'or 
cooperati\el\ to solve the r/roblem — reach the j;oul— without 
\iolatii)K the aureed-oii rules, f^re-plaiuiin^ of the v a\ the^ame will 
^o is not to be allowed, for the .same rea.sons that the fi.\inK of a ball 
yame is not to be allowed— the pre-planning would take awa\ the 
elements of .spontaneitv and surprise and. then»b\ . the point of the 
whole uauu\ 

'I'he moment of .spontaneitv . .sa\s Spolin. *'is the moment when we 
are free to relate and act. in\ol\ in^ ourseK e.s in the mo\ in^, chan^- 
in^ world about u.s^ . . . the moment frees us from handed-down 
frames of reference, memorv choked with old facts and information 
and undiue.sted theories and technicjues of other people's findiny.' 
To make the monuMit of spontaneit\ possil)K\ all traces of 
authoritarianism must be absent from the workshop en\ ironment. 

M\ experience has been that some teache.s who tr>* to useSpoHu s 
Uaines in their cla.ssrooms ha\e troul)le establishing the ri^ht sort of 
classroom environment because the\ misunderstand or 
o\ erueiierali/e Spolin's remarks about the necessitv of eliminating 
authoritarianism. And. a clo.seK related difficnltv . the\ do not fnIK 
take a(l\antaue of the .system's power to promote student learning 
becau.se the\ iunore or perhaps overrule her in.sistence that pre- 
plamiiim "storv 't(*llinu" and "pla\ w ritinu" not be permitted in the 
course of an improvisational ^auu*. 

'!*lu* point of the whole .svstem is to make pos.sible spontaneous 
learninu. .SpontaiuMtv and authoritariani.sni are incompatible. But 
the ah.sence of authoritarianism emphaticalK does not mean the 
absence of discipline or control. Quite the contrar\ . in fact: di.s- 
cipliiJe of a \er\ riuorouN .sort is as nece.ssarv to plaviny an im- 
provisational unme as it is to phuiim an\ other uame. The teacher 
cannot allow a pla\ er to .sahotaye a ^aine b\ iynoriim the rules or 
refusiuu to pla\ his po.sitiou. IJke a coach, he nni.st insi.st that each 
plaver pla\ the uame .seriousK or not pla\ it at all. He\ond this. 
lio\ve\er. if the svstem is to work. self-di.sci;>line, a williny accep- 
tance of the prol)lein-to-be-soKed— and ik i an\ one's position of 
pow er or force of per.s(niaHt\ must compel .ittention to the work at 



"Authoritariani.sni [ i.s] im|)osin« (mu \ ow n (experiences, one's ow n 
frame of reference, and behavior patterns upon another": it is the 
"denial of .self-e.\perience to another.*' The teacher ho w ithdraws 
his own authoritv but mi.stakenK acce[)ts the clow nisi or egocentric 
heha\ ior t)f a .student is simpK allow in^ the student illeKitimateK to 



iiand. 
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TeacluTs also soiiiHiiiies liiid it hard to uiukTstaiul Spolii/^ iii- 
sisttMicv that authoritarianism can take the* I'oriii of approval aiul 
lidpfiil coiiiiiioiits and Miu^estions. Judufficfit.s of any sort create 
comi)Ctitn cfiCM.s\ And coniprtitioii iiwvs rise to rxliibitionism at the 
owtr oxtrcine and frustratt^d withdrawal at thr othiT, thus inhihitinj; 
the spo!itaiieit\ the u hoh» approach tries to foster. A teacher\s w eil- 
meant sim^estions and e\ainples» about. sa\» the content of an ini- 
pro\ isatiou are siuiilar!\ inhibitinu, m that the\ represent the imposi- 
tion of one person s frame of reference on auothcT. Teachers arc, U\ 
nature and trahiin^» ^riMt ui\ers of ad\ice and c\i)lainers. but these 
behav iors are couutt rprodutti\ e hi a drama workshop and inu.st be 
suppressed. 

The place of lau^ua^e in a theater ^ames w orkshop is deliberateb 
\er\ restricted. Spolius iusist(Mice on the nomerbal nature of her 
s\ stern is e\pri»Nsed in her use of tV. term "ph\ sicali/.atiou" to 
describ*/ ihv wa\ the material is presented to students. Her stress on 
i\ic objecti\ el\ observable is (and this has been noted before, but it 
is of the most basic importance) |)ositi\el\ beha\ ioristie; "Show\ 
doirt tell!" The teaduT should be not at all concerned about the 
beliefs or feeliims oj tlu* student-actor. 

We should be interested only in his direct physical communication; 

his feelings are personal to him CBeJ assured that insisting 

upon this objective (physical) relationship v^ith the art form bnngs 
clearer sight and greater vitality to the student-actors. For the 
energy bound up in the fear of exposure is freed (and no mure 
secre' /e) as the student intuitively comes to realize no one is peep- 
ing at his private life and no one cares where he buried the body. (p. 



Spolin\s convictions are translated into workshop practice In (P 
presentni^ each .uame as a problem to !)e soKed, (2) identif\iuu for 
each problem a Point of (concentration; (3) keeping the players' 
"(\\es on the balP during the* ^ame In side-coachniu* and (-1) 
e\aluatinu m ^roup discussion» after the problem has betnsoKed. 
the process of its sohition» and callhiu to the group's attention certahi 
crucial **points ol observation." Ail these elements are present h) the 
description of tlu^ follow um rather acbanced ^aine. 

Give and Take (from pages 230-231 of ImprovbaVon for the 
Theater) 

Two or nnore players (two preferred). 

Where, Who, What, tinne, weather, etc agreed upon. Scene is 
played. Side coaching is used throughout scene. As the teacher- 
director calls out to the players, they are to respond accordingly. 

Side Coaching. Give! Take! Give and take! 



16) 
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Point of Concentration: to be attentive to the side coaching and 
give the total focus to the other player, or take focus from him, or 
give and take where required. 

Evaluation 

To actors: Did you feel a rise in energy when directed? Did the 
problem (material in the scene) between you become more in- 
tense? 

To audience: Were the human relations sharper? Did tension in 
terms of the scene appear? Were character traits developed? Did 
the scene maintain a complete improvisational development? 
(Scene-building must come thiough immediate involvement and 
not through outside plot or story?) 

To total group: did you experience true improvisation? 

Points of Observation 

1. Some players keep abruptly changing character tone 
throughout this exercise and become more permissive on give 
and very aggressive on take. This is not necessary for solving 
the basic structure, since all we are after is giving the focus or 
intensity to each other and taking the focus from each other. 
Therefore it should be noted whether or not the expression of 
emotion shown grew out of the problem or merely was stuck 
on the scene at the moment of give and take. However, any 
emotional changes that come about genuinely through the 
give and take should be discussed, since physical intensity 
will produce emotional changes in a character. In fact, this 
exercise often produces strong character traits as a result of 
intensity with focus on each other. 

2 If actors still appear isolated or are still using outside devices 
to move scenes— if they show little stage energy— then the 
teacher has given this problem too early. 

Spolin's coinnu»nLs on \\\v four kt*\ elniiml.s ot* Iht .s\.sU*m— iind a 
\v\\ ot luT "HtMnimlrrs iiiid FoinU»rs" ahoul workshop procochirr— 
(U\stT\ e hrirf allmlioii luTf, before w c e on lo llu* prtvsniliition 
of addilional twaiiipKvs of llu»aU*r Raines, 

Pro\Acm-solvin<i. "In il.s siinplrsl ternis [du» .s\.slrni con.si.sl.s ot] 
W ino problems to solve prohlvmsy 'I'liis approticli "docvs aw a\ w illi 
llic iu»ed for du» UmcIut lo anal\ /x\ iiiU'llechiali/t\ dirc^l a .slndonf.s 
w ork/* '*Mnlnal oK cMntMit w itii prol)l(Mn iiisU ad ol eacli oilier 
fr(T.s llieair of persoiialtlies. jnd^nuMil \ahu's. K^ciiiiiintilions. ftiwn- 
ini^. clc/* The leaduM s rcvsponsihililx is lo dumnose wlial lln* 
.slndcnls nerd and hriiijn in frcsli acliim pioblcnis lo soke lliHr dif- 
ficullit\s. 
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Point of Concentration. "I'lif Point of Concentration is the focal 

point of the system it does the work for the student. It is the *bair 

with which all plav the game/* The Point of Concentration has four 
uses: it isolates segments of complex problems; it gives control to 
creativity in improvisation; it provides a coiinnon focus for all the 
players try ing to solve a problem; it frees the student for spon- 
taneous action. 

Resistance to the Point of Concentration— avoidance of the 
problem — nuikes improvisation impossible and creates discipline 
problems. Resistance is shown most connnonly in clowning, verbal 
wit, jokers*, and what Spolin calls "play writing/* the authoritarian 
imposing of one student s ow n plot-ideas or frame of reference on 
the group. Manv teachers I ha\e ol)ser\ed tend mistakenly to en- 
courage cleverness and the creation of **well-niade** plots and punch 
lines, perhaps due to their importing inappropriate 'literary" values 
into tlie worksliop situation. But playwriting— like pre-planning— 
subverts the whole purpose of the game, which is to make intuitive 
learnings po.ssible; the teacher must discourage it. 

Side CoachinfT. This is Spolin's methcnl for, among other things, 
discouraging playw riting and keeping the students' attention to the 
Point of Concentration. The teaclier. during the course of the im- 
provisation, will simply tell the students what she perceives they 
need to be told. (**You just walked through a table!" "No. 
playwriting!*' '*Stay with the problem!'*) The student is to h'sten to 
the teacher*s voice but pay no attention to it— heed, but not 
acknowledge. Side-coaching is not easy for a teacher to learn; 
despite the u.sefulness of the side-coaching suggestions given in most 
of Spolin's exercises, the most effective side-coaching, like all good 
improvisation, is spontaneous. The student, too. who has been well- 
trained to show he is paying attention when the teacher speaks, will 
have .some difficulty learning how to keep on going while 
acknowledging i;i /ii.v behavior that he has understood the side- 
coaching. 

Evaluation. Spolins system .shares with most other systems of 
drama an empha.sis on the importance of discussion and evaluation 
after an improvisation has been completed. The evaluation session 
has a number of functions in Spolin's system; one of the most impor- 
tant functions is to reinforce the student*s awareness that he need 
ha\e no fear of judgments being made on him, since the stress is on 
ol)jecti\ it> , on reporting what one has .seen or had communicated to 
him. The student audience (and the teacher, too) "are there to 
evaluate the acting problem presented and not a performance of a 
scene'\ a.s.sumptions and interpretations of an\ sort are out of place. 
This point of \iew, again, .seems difficult for manv teachers to 
a.s.sunu\ so deepU ingrained is their allegiance to formal literar> or 
theatrical valu(*s. 
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jiaiiii*s that follow should hulp to luakt* all tluNt* ttTiiis ck*ar(.»r. 
Reminders and Pointers. Spoliii iiicludt\s of ihvsv. of \ar\iii,u 
dfUfffs of UtMieralit> and iiiiportaiicc. and in no particular order, on 
pautN :]6 tln'ouuh 4(> of Impnn isatiun fur the Theater, i'lit- follow iim 
art* aniouii the most important for our prt\scnt purposes. 

2. Interpretation and assumption keep the player from direct 
communication. This is why we say show, don't teff. Telling 
is verbally or in some other Indirect way indicating what one 
is doing. This then puts the work upon the audience or the 
fellow actor, and the student learns nothing. Showing 
means direct contact and direct communication. It does not 
mean passively pointing to something. 

10. If during workshop sessions students become restless and 
static in their work, it is a danger sign. Refreshment and a 
new focus is needed. End the problem immediately and use 
some simple warm-up (object) exercise or game. Skip 
around the handbook and use anything that will keep up the 
vitality level of the group. Just be careful not to use any ad- 
vanced exercises until the group is ready for them. Be cer- 
tain that Orientation and Where exercises are given 
students in the beginning work, however. This is as true for 
the professional company as it is for the lay actor and new- 
comer to the theater. 

1 9. The teacher-director must be careful to always stay with the 
POC (Point of Concentration). The tendency to discuss 
character, scene, etc., critically and psychologically is often 
difficult to stop. The POC keeps both the teacher and the 
student from wandering too far afield. 
"Did he solve the problem?" 
"He was good." 

"But did he solve the problem?" 

25. Watch for excessive activity in early sessions of workshops- 
discourage all performing, all cleverness. Students with 
previous training, natural leadership, or special talent will 
often ignore the POC just as the fearful one will resist it. 
Keep everyone's attention focused on the problem at all 
times. This discipline will bring the timid ones to fuller 
awareness and channel the freer ones towards greater per- 
sonal development. 

33. Warm-ups should be used before, during, and after 
workshop sessions when necessary. They are brief acting 
exercises that refresh the student as well as catering to par- 
ticular needs as seen by the teacher-director during each 
session. 
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36. The teacher-director must learn to know when the student- 
actor is actually experiencing, or little will be gained by the 
acting problems. Ask him! 

57. Some students find it very difficult to keep from "writing a 
play." They remain separate from the group and never in- 
terrelate. Th8ir vyithdrawal blocks progress during the 
group-planning sessions and while working onstage. They 
do not enter into relationships but manipulate their fellow 
students and the stage environment for their own purposes. 
This "playwriting" within the group violates the group 
agreement, prevents process with the other players, and 
keeps the user from achieving an expanding creative ex- 
perience of his own. Playwriting is not scene improvisation. 
Scene improvisation can only evolve out of group agreement 
and playing. If playwriting continues as the session 
progresses, the players do not understand the POC. 
Sometimes a whole group, not understanding this point, will 
all be playwriting. 

81. It takes courage to move out into the new, the unknown. 
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Practice 



A niunber of typical theatre games are described in the following 
pages, so that the reader may get a clearer idea of their nature and 
range ami their possible uses. "I'he games are arranged in three sec- 
tions. Orientation Games. Impro\ i.sational Games, and Classroom 
Application. (Spolin's categorizations of her games are too complex 
to l)e fairly represented in a few pages. She, for instance, groups 
gaujcs under such headings as Acting with the Whole Body, Non- 
Directional Hlockuig, Developing Materials for Situations, Emotion, 
and so on.) 

()nl\ some of the games — along with Spolin's conunents on 
them — are reproduced verbatim. 'I'o .sa\e space, some of the 
de.scriptions are abhrev iated or paraphrased. Some of the games are 
borrow i»d or adapted from other writers. And a few go be\ondor 
outside of Spolin's concerns to show how one ma\ build out from 
her syst(in. 



Orientation is not to be looked upon as a mere introductory or "get* 
ting acquamted" process. It Is, instead, the first step in creating 
rea!)ty set before the student-actor; and. as such, it has significant 
value for the beginner, indeed, student-actors who do not receive a 
proper Orientation are generally much slower to grasp the subse- 
quent acting problems, l/mprov/sat/on for the Theater, page 49) 

Among the functions ser\ed b\ the orientation sessions are these: 
the\ establish the probleni-.soU ing approach and fainiliari/.e thestii 
tleut with Point of (ioncentration; the\ establi.sh group agreement 
and the necessitv of cooperative problem-soU ing; tlie\ begin to 
break the student's depeiideiicx oii the teacher and the\ establish a 
working vocabulary l)et\\een teacher and students. 

Exposure (This is the very beginning of the group activity in 
Spolin's system- It is crucial. The following is from pages 51 -53 of 
Improvisation for the Theater.) 

Divide the total group into halves. Send one half to stand in a 
single line across the stage, while the other remains in the 
audience. Each group— audience and on stage— is to observe the 
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Other. Coach: "You look at us. We'll look at you." Those on stage 
will soon become uncomfortable. Some will giggle and shift from 
foot to foot; others will freeze in position or try to appear non- 
chalant. If the audience starts to laugh, stop them. Just keep 
coaching: "You look at us. We'll look at you." 

When each person on stage has shown some degree of discom- 
fort, give the group that is standing a task to accomplish. Counting 
IS a useful activity, since it requires focus. Tell them to count the 
floorboards or the seats in the auditorium. They are to keep count- 
ing until you tell them to stop, even if they have to count the same 
things over. Keep them counting until their discomfort is gone and 
they show bodily relaxation. . . . 

When the initial discomfort has disappeared and they have 
become absorbed m what they are doing, reverse the groups: the 
audience is now on stage, and the actors have become the 
audience. Handle the second group just as you did the first. Do not 
tell them that you will give them anything to do. The direction to 
count (or whatever is useful) should be given only after they too 
have become uncomfortable. 

Exposure Group Evaluation 

When both groups have been on stage, instruct all the students 
to return to the audience. Now question the whole group about 
the experience they have just had. Be careful not to put words into 
their mouths. Let them discover for themselves how they felt. Dis- 
cuss each part of the exercise separately. 

How did you feel when you were first standing on stage? 

There will be few answers at first. Some might say, "I felt self- 
conscious.". . . Such answers are generalities which indicate the 
student's resistance to the exposure he has just experienced. Try 
to break down the resistance. For instance, ask the audience: 

How did the actors look when they first stood on stage? 

The members of the audience will be quick to respond, since 
they will readily forget that they also were "the actors" 
themselves. . . . 

Encourage the actors to describe their physical responses to 
their first experience on stage. It is far easier for them to say , . . 
"I felt out of breath" . . . than it is to admit "I was afraid." But 
you may not get even this physical description until you ask direct- 
ly: 

How did your stomach feel? 

When these physical descriptions are flowing freely, then allow 
all the students to speak up in as much detail as they wish As 
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tthe Students'] concern about self-exposure subsides, they will 
speak about their muscular tensions almost with relief. There will 
always be a few who will remaia resistant; but they will be in- 
fluenced by the group's freedom in time and should not be singled 
out at the beginning. 

Keep the discussion brief and on a group level. Steer them away 
from emotional responses. ... If a student says, "I felt self- 
conscious," just reply: "I don't know what you mean— how did 
your shoulders feel?" 

When the first part of the exercise has been fully discussed, 
then move on to the second part. 

How did you feel when you were counting the boards? 

Be careful not to refer to it as "when you had something to do." 
Let this realization come to each student in his own way. . . . 

What about the fluttering in your stomach? 
What happened to your watery eyes?. . . 

The answer will be, "It went away"; and why it went away will 
soon become evident: "Because I had something to do." 

And it is this "something to do"... that we call the actor's 
Point of Concentration. Quickly explain to your students that 
counting the boards (their "something to do") will be replaced by a 
different acting problem each time they do an exercise; and that 
this acting problem, this something-to-do, will be called their 
Point of Concentration. 

The following twcrcises are just a .sampling of the large luimber of 
seii.sor\ awareness games intended to establish the student s physical 
or sensory involvement with objects. 

Feeling Self with Self (from page 56 of Improvisation for the 
Theater) 

Group remains seated in audience [or on floor! 

Beginning with the bottoms of their feet, they are to feel what is 
against their bodies at each point. The feet feel the stockings, the 
shoes, and the floor beneath them; the legs feel the slacks or the 
stockings; the waist feels the belt; the finger feels the ring; . . . 
etc. 

Point of Concentration: on feeling self with self. 

Side Coaching: Feel self with self! Feel the feet in your 
shoes! . . . Feel the atmosphere around you! Reach out into the 
space! . . . 
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Points of Observation 

1 . Warn the students not to touch the parts with their hands but 
to feel with the various parts of their bodies. 

2. Coach continuously throughout the exercise. 

3. "Feeling" homework: Tell the students to take a moment each 
day to feel themselves pushing through the atmosphere while 
walking. Tell them to reach out into the atmosphere with the 
surface of their body. . . . 

Listening to the Environment (from page 55 of Improvisation for 
tfie Ttieater) 

All are to sit quietly for one minute (perhaps with eyes shut) and 
listen to the sounds of the immediate environment. They then 
compare the sounds they heard 

Point of Concentration: on hearing the sounds around them. 
Point of Observation 

Assign this exercise as homework, to be done a few minutes each 
day. 

Mirror Exercise #1 (from pages 60-61 of Improvisation for the 
Theater) 

Two players [the whole group may play in pairs]. 

A faces B. A is the mirror, and B initiates all movement. A 
reflects all B's activities and facial expressions. While looking into 
the mirror, B takes a simple activity such as washing or dressing. 
After a time, reverse the roles. . . . 

Point of Concentration, exact mirror reflections of the initiator's 
movements, from head to foot. 

Side Coaching: Follow the movements exactly! Keep your actions 
exax^t! Be a mirror! 

Points of Observation 

This exercise can give you a quick index into each student's 
natural sense of play, clowning, inventiveness, ability to create 
tension, and timing. Look for: 



In A 1 . body alertness 

(mirror) 2. accuracy of observation (attentiveness) 

3. ability to stay with B and not make assumptions 
[about what B will do next] . . . 

4. ability to provide true reflection... 
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In B 1 . inventiveness . . . 

(initiator 2. exhibitionism (does he joke to get audience 
of activity) laughing?) 

3. humor (does he "fool" the mirror and alter ac- 
tions?) 

4. variation (does he, without coaching, change 
movement rhythms?) 

Have student-actors use this exercise without telling their 
audience which one of the two is the mirror. This effort to con- 
found the audience demands a heightened concentration and 
produces a more intense involvement with the problem and each 
other. This is an early step in breaking down the walls between 
actor and actor and actor and audience. 

Disobeying Hands [This is not one of Spolin's exercises: it is 
paraphrased from Soma Moore's Training an Actor (V\W\x\q Press, 
1968, page 6), a book on the Stanislavski Method. It is used very 
early to tram students in concentration. And it is a dandy— try it 
yourself.] 

Extend your right arm forward at shoulder height. Then move it 
straight up, then out to the side, then down at your side, then 
forward again. Do the same with your left arm— Ai/f one beat 
later. When your right arm goes up, your left comes forward; 
when the right goes to the side, the left goes up; and so on. 

When that is mastered, do the exercise while walking around 
the room. 

Heavy (This is sort of a combination of Spolin's "random walk" 
exercise (page 221) and one of Richard de Mille's "children's i- 
magination games" from Put Your Mother on the Ceiling (Viking 
Press, 1 973. pages 1 54-1 56). It is an excellent game fc r loosening 
up a group, though perhaps Spolin herself might not strictly ap- 
prove of it.] 

Procedure 

Start the students walking around the room or stage, each "in 
his own orbit." After a while, begin the side coaching, as below, 
leaving plenty of time between commands. Most students will 
soon fall into pantomiming the suggested actions (though they do 
not have to); some will begin to "grunt and sweat," some will 
begin to work together, with or without verbal interplay, Everyone 
will be a little bewildered at the first, very involved by the end 

Side Coaching: Let's imagine you are walking down the street./ 
There's a penny on the ground. Lean down and pick up the pen- 
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ny./ Throw it over your shoulder./ Pick up a baseball. Throw it 
over your shoulder./ Pick up a watermelon and throw it over your 
shoulder./ Hear it smash on the street./ Look back at the mess./ 
Now pick up that suitcase and throw it over your shoulder./ Pick 
up the horse there at the curb./ Throw n over your shoulder./ Pick 
up that Cadillac./ Throw it over your shoulder./ Careful! You 
almost hit someone with the Cadillac!/ Pick up that bus and throw 
it over your shoulder./ 

Walk up to the front door of the bank building. It's ten stories 
tall./ Look up at it./ Grab the handles on the bank building's front 
door./ Pick up the whole building by the handles./ Throw it over 
your shoulder./ What a racket!/ It was about to be torn down 
anyway./ 

Now there's a little dog./ Try to pick him up./ Have him be too 
heavy to pick up./ Have two people try to pick up the dog./ Still too 
heavy./ Have a big piece of machinery try to pick up the dog, but 
have the dog too heavy./ Now, you pick up the dog./ Have him 
kiss you./ 

Now pick up a politician with your left hand./ Walk around with 
him over your head./ Have him start to give a speech./ Watch him 
float off into the sky like a balloon./ Wave goodbye to him./ 

What would you like to pick up now? All right, do it./ What 
now?/ All right. 

Stop now./ What was the name of this game? 

Points of Observation 

As in many orientation games, there is in this one no distinction 
between actor and audience, making the whole situation less 
threatening and making it likelier that the student will let himself 
go. It will also give you a chance to observe who is hung up on 
literalism ("I can't pick up a car"), who is particularly inventive, 
and who is given excessively to clowning. Unlike almost all the 
other games described here, this one, because of the elements of 
surprise and "story" in it, can be used only once. 

How Old Am I? [This is a variation on a game to be found on 
pages 68-69 of Spolin's book. The wording is Alan Engelsman's, 
from James Hoetker and Alan Engelsman, Drama (A Scholastic 
Literature Unit, Scholastic Book Services, 1973, page 35).) 

Procedure 

Prepare in advance a box with 30 to 40 slips of paper, each with 
a specific age written on it. The ages should cover the range from 
about 6 to 90 (with the teens omitted if you are dealing with 
secondary school students). Ask for four volunteers to pick out a 
O Jip of paper and then sit on a bench in front of the rest of the 
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Class. Each volunteer is to concentrate on being the age on the 
slip he has drawn. Provide constant side coaching Afterwards, let 
the spectators guess the age of the performers Repeat the 
process with additional volunteers. . . . 

Side Coaching. You are waiting at a bus stop Know how old you 
are. Concentrate on your age. Feel your age in your legs. In your 
calves and thighs. Feel how the blood moves through your body at 
your age. Feel the age m your shoulders. In your arms, hands, 
fingertips. Think of how a person your age breathes. Feel the age 
in your neck. The bus is late, how does a person your age feel 
about Its being late? Feel the age in your eyes. . . The bus is a 
block and a half away Get out your change as a person your age 
would. It's a half block away. Here it is. Stand up and get on the 
bus. 

[Similarly, a game might set the problem of communicating oc- 
cupations rather than ages. Or, more demandingly,, of com- 
municating both age and occupation at once In any case, at this 
stage, the game would not allow dialogue, though you might try 
allowing the players to use gibberish When the audience has 
guessed the player's age, occupation, etc., ask, "How did you 
know?" "What did you see that communicated the information?"] 

The .Naiiipliii^ of orimtatioii or \\ariini|) e\tTcist»s extnul to 

ttMi times th(» iiu!!ihtT of pa^e.s 1 ha\t' to work with and .still would 
not fairh repre.stMit {\\v nuiiihtT and raiijit* of .sncli panics a\ ailahle. 
In an\ case. .shortK after a teacher beuiiis working with drama, he 
will be^in to make his own \ariations on ^ames he ha.s learned from 
book.s and work.shop.s and to iment his own panics. I hope the 
.sampling abo\ e whet.s the read(M\s appetite to learn more and gives 
the reader an idea of the .sort.s of e.vperience.s that should precede 
attempt.s at scene iinpr()\ isation. .SimilarK, the sampling of iin- 
provi.sational games in the ne\t .section is ilhistrative only, but it 
should gi\e an idea of the sort.s of evperiences that should precede 
attempt.s to work from script.s or to adapt stories, poems, etc.. to 
dramatic form, 

Improvisational Games 

Who Game (from page 109 of Improvisation for the Theater) 
Two players. 

A seated on stage. B enters. B has pre-planned definite 
character relationship with A but has not told him what it is. By 
the way B relates to A, A must discover Who he (A) is. When 
players have finished, reverse the scene, with B on stage and A 
Q ^hoosing relationship. 
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Point of Concentration, to communicate relationship (Who) 
without telling a story; to find out Who you are (A); to show Who, 
the relationship (B). 

Example: A (girl) is seated on bench. B (girl) enters. B: "Hello, dar- 
ling. How are you?" B starts fussing over A's hair. She then walks 
around A, looking her over most critically. B asks A to stand up. A 
does so. B turns her around, making clicking sounds. B: "You look 
beautiful, darling; just beautiful!" B then puts her arms around A 
with great tenderness and rocks her back and forth. She stops, 
wipes a tear away, then hurriedly gets busy fussing with A again. 
She handles what looks like yards and yards of a bouffant 
skirt. . . . When A knows she is the daughter and this is in 
preparation for her wedding, she enters into the relationship. 

Evaluation 

Did B show the relationship or tell? 

Points of Observation 

1. This is one of the early steps in the direct handling of 
character relationship and should be repeated throughout the 
training period. . . . 

2. The exercise can end the moment the problem is solved — 
when the relationship is known— or can continue. Sometimes 
an interesting involvement takes place and much can be 
gained by continuing. 

Who's Knocking (Paraphrased from page 1 10 of Improvisation for 
the Theater) 

One player is out of audience's sight (outside the room, behind 
a portable blackboard, etc.). The player is to have preplanned a 
Who, Where, and What. He is to knock on the door or blackboard 
in such a way as to communicate as much of this information to 
the audience as possible. 

This game is an excellent stimulus for a writing assignment. Let 
each student decide for himself who is knocking, why, when, 
where, and so on, and then write a brief description of the cir- 
cumstances. Share the impressions by reading them aloud; com- 
pare them with one another and with the actor's Intentions. 

Relating Character to Objects [The ne;tt two improvisation 
games are adapted from page 22 of the Course Guide of the 
Secondary School Theatre Conference of the American 
Educational Theatre Association (Revised Edition, AETA, 1968).] 

(A) Bring to class a nondescript object such as a stuffed sack, a 
O jece of wood, a rolled-up old shirt. Relate to the object as if it 
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were, say, a pet animal a small baby< an heirloom of great value, 
or a very delicate piece of crockery. A character and a setting 
should evolve from the relationship. 

Questions for the Audience 

1. Can you identify the objec* easily? 

2. Does a character evolve because of the actor-object 
relationship? Describe the character. 

3. Describe the setting in which you see the character and the 
object. 

(B) Bring to class an unusual object — one that has a distinctive 
character. An odd hat, for instance, a crowbar, a rubber duck, a 
piece of souvenir junk, an out-of-the-ordinary kitchen utensil. Us- 
ing the object as your motivation, create a character, a place, and 
a reason for being there {Spolin's Who, Where, and What), 

Questions for the Audience 

1. Are the character and place clearly established? 

2. As a result of relating the prop and a character, does 
something happen? 

Wandering Speech {adapted from page 182 of Improvisation for 
the Theater) 

Two players. 

Where and Who agreed on. One person is delayed from com- 
pleting an activity because of the chattiness of the other person, 
who keeps talking, changing the subject, and digressing. Reverse 
so that both players have a chance at chatty role. 

Pomt of Concentration: to unintentionally digress from completing 
the desired activity through random speech. 

Examples: Who— customer and chatty salesman. Where— 
department store. What— customer wants to buy present for wife 
(or husband) and has much more shopping to do. Customer in a 
hurry, salesperson keeps talking. 

Points of Observation 

1. Hostility is not part of this exercise. The chatty person is not 
deliberately setting up an obstacle; the digressions are inno- 
cent, friendly ones. 

2. If the Point of Concentration is held, a great deal of humor can 
develop. Useful for developing material for scenes. 
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(This, obviously, is a pretty demandmg game— it would have to 
be— and in Spolin's book is preceded by a good deal of 
developmental work with gibberish and improvised scenes in- 
volving speech.) 

I want to iisf most of i\w space I have loft to ({escribe one rather 
elaborate application of SpoIin\s theater ganies technicpies to the 
teachinu of a piece of literature. 

Classroom Application 

One fairly ehiborate. detailed e.vaniple seeni.s better here than a 
series of brief ones (with which ihv literature i*; replete at any rate). 
The rest of this section describes a way of ^ettin^ a whole class in- 
voKeti in Anton\\ funeral oration from Julius Cavsar. The lesson 
de^cribed is a d(»\eIopinent from one to be fomid in Drama: 
Shakesinwcs '^Julius Caesar' by Alan Kngelsman and myself (A 
Scholastic Literature I'm't. Scholastic Book Ser\'ices, 1973). 

A mob scene such as this one is in some wa\s the ideal vehicle by 
means of wliich to nun e fron) impro\ ised drama into scripted 
drama or drah.ati/ations from literature. So*.. vene is in\'ariably 
exciting: e\eryone can take part and do .sonjeth./ig hnportant and 
creative. With e\er\one involved, there will be no audience to 
create an\i(»t\ . Th(» script or stor> pro\ ides the object and the Point 
of Concentration. Spolin and \\'a\ each haw some helpful remarks 
on orchestratinu mob sceius and usinj^ them (see Improvisation for 
the Theater, pa«es IWMBT. iW. and elsewhere: Devehpmetit 
through Drama, pa^es l.M-137. 282. and elsewhere). The following 
lesson borrows f rom both soiirct^s. 

Antony's Funeral Oration 

The class has had some small experience with theater games, 
will be familiar v^ith the whole story of Ju/ius Caesar, and will 
already have worked dramatically with several scenes. A special 
prompt script has been prepared containing some additional stage 
directions and "ad libs" for the four citizens who voice the mob's 
reactions to Brutus and Antony. These additions are to provide 
students with guidance toward creating the sorts of supplemen- 
tary dialogue that a playwright trusts his actors to develop. (Spolin 
remarks on page 167 of her book: "The director . . . should never 
have individuals in mobs make incoherent sounds. They should all 
speak and shout full meaningful remarks.") 

The class is divided into four groups of about the same size. 
Each group lines up in a file, everyone facing the teacher. The first 
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Student in each file is the leader— these four will later play the 
roles of the four citizens. The students first are asked to sound off 
("One," "Two," "Three," and so on down the lines), each person 
turnmp. establishing eye contact with the person behind him, and 
speaking oui his number loud and clear. (The purpose of this and 
the immediately following exercises is simply to get each of the 
four groups used to working together and in the properly playful- 
but-purposeful frame of mind.) 

The students are then asked to pass back a number in the same 
way— eye-contact, loud and clear delivery. When the last person 
in a file has spoken the number, everyone else in his group shouts 
It out together. This may be done as a contest, to see which group 
can get the number down the line fastest. 

Then take another number, pass it down the line in the same 
way but with an emotion added. Say something like: "Take 236. 
You are overjoyed about 236. Deliriously happy Pass 236 down 
the line with that emotion in your voice." This is done several 
times, with sf^verai contrasting emotions and different numbers. 
For variety, the names of the emotions themselves may be sub- 
stituted for numbers, for example, "Pass 'sadly' down the line 
sadly." 

Next involve the students in ad-libbing in gibberish. Have the 
four groups separate, each student finding a partner from within 
his group (groups of three are all right, if there are uneven 
numbers). Ask each student to decide how his name would be 
pronounced backwards. Have each student introduce himself to 
his partner by his backwards name. Each pair should then begin a 
gibberish conversation that will slowly evolve into a heated argu- 
ment. At signals from you, pairs of students will join in groups of 
four, then six, and so on until each of the four groups is engaged 
in a gibberish argument within itself. Side coach "Keep the talk 
going! Don't iet it lag! Don't wait for the other person to stop talk- 
ing! Shout right over him! Make him hear you!" 

Stop this abruptly, while excitement and noise are still on the 
upgrade. Bring the four groups back facing you, but still separate 
from one another. Announce that the students are delegates to an 
Interplanetary Political Convention where the official language is 
Martian (i.e., gibberish). 

Assign each of the four groups an attitude to be held toward 
you, the next speaker at the convention. (Two might be hostile, for 
instance, one supportive, one changeable.) The members of each 
group are to take their cues from their leader, verbally and 
physically echoing and elaborating on his remarks. Since it's all in 
gibberish it will be each leader's feeling-tone that his group wiii 
^ be reinforcing. 
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Begin to speak, yell, harangue; be as emotional as possible; ad- 
dress the groups separately, encourage your supporters to react 
to your opponents. It is remarkable how really involved and ex- 
cited this game can get people (and how good it makes them feel, 
afterwards). If someone volunteers, or if you can identify a student 
who has been especially forceful in earlier games, ask that person 
to be the next speaker. Repeat, with each group assigned a 
different attitude to the speaker. 

Everyone should be ready now. Stop and briefly outline the 
Situation in which Antony's oration takes place and the dramatic 
problems it offers. Then give to the four group-leaders only copies 
of the four specially prepared scripts. 

Note that what is important about the mob's reactions is that 
within a relatively short time, in response to Antony's words, they 
change from open hostility to passionate support. The Point of 
Concentration will be to make this abrupt transition natural and 
credible. 

Have each group leader take his group aside and rehearse with 
them. The leader's job will be to pick up his cues immediately; his 
group's job is to pick up at once on their leader's remarks and 
movements and reinforce them by repeating his words, rephras- 
ing them, encouraging him ("Yeah! Yeah!" "You tell 'em!"). Each 
group will have to work particularly hard at avoiding long-delayed 
or choral responses. 

Call the four groups together and, reading the parts of Brutus 
and Antony yourself, run through the scene as far as the part 
where the mob demands to hear Caesar's will. Tape record this 
first run-through, then play it back and evaluate it. Common dif- 
ficulties will be missed or late cues; reluctance to speak while 
Antony is speaking; hesitant, artificial, over-enthusiastic 
responses; and clowning. 

Play through the scene again, from the beginning. Then, when 
the crowd is ready, turn over the parts of Brutus and Antony to 
students who have been notified earlier, have rehearsed their 
parts with you, and have had a chance to observe and/or par- 
ticipate in the working up of the mob scene. Have the student- 
actors read Brutus's and Antony's parts from copies of the play 
that do not have the additions in the special scripts— this will en- 
courage them to work with the mob and will prevent such lapses 
as Antony's pausing for a citizen to sneer at or cheer one of his 
remarks. Play it through again— and again— until it works. Tape 
record each version and play back the one with which the 
students are finally satisfied. You might compare the students' 
production with one on a commercial recording of Julius Caesar: 
chances are the students will find their own superior. 
O 
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Discuss, then, what the students have learned about (1) drama 
and (2) Antony. The actor playing Antony will almost invariably 
testify that he was surprised by his own performance each time 
he read the oration, the details of which were in part spontaneous 
reactions to the mob's behavior. Everyone will have found that he 
has had a great deal of fun and excitement with— of all people — 
Shakespeare. 

ilathrr tluui cwd with skhuv sort oi ioruial siinuiiation— u liich a 
hrii»f» diNCiirsiM* pa|u'r likr ihis one probabU dorsii t warrant— k»t 
iiie rathrr prc'>(Mil uuv more of Spoliii's thcalcr u*hih*.v I bis iiaiiH* 
prrscnts piiibltMiLs so subtle a.s to be (piitt* !)(*> one! solution b\ actors 
who lia\c \H){ hvn\ tliroimli llic preceding cxcrdscs or their 
e(p!i\ah'iilN. Ia*[ Spoliiis I'Spcrltilioiis that slncleiil-ticlor.s will In* 
abh^ U) eo|M- with this uaiiie stand as IcsliinoiiN U) the ef fftli\ eness 
of thrat(*r uaiiuvs as a s\ st(Mn oi instruction. 

Physical irritation (from pages 267-268 of improvisation for the 
Theater) 

Two players. 

Players portray an encounter where one person is under close 
scrutiny by the other and must cover up an embarrassing blemish. 

Examples. A is being interviewed for a job by, or having a business 
meeting with, B. A has a spot on his tie, or he has beer on his 
breath, etc. . . . 

Point of Concentration, concealing the problem during the inter- 
view. 
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Additional Sources 
and References 



\'iola Spolin ha.s rcceutK dahorattxl thu s\NtiMi) .set forth in her 
book in a "theater ^aine fih»" format for use In teachers. Although 
specificalK iutenckxl for eleineiitar\ students, the ^aiues may he 
easil\ adapted for use iii upper grades and in teacher-traiuiuu pro- 
UraiDs. For information about the Spolin Theater Game t ile (1975), 
hupu're of Sharon Hockhi^e, CEMHEL, Inc.. 3120 59th Street, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 63139. 

.•Vlso available for classroon) use is a series of 26 *'Ston' Theater" 
filui.s illustrating the Spolin-Sills approach to iniprovisational 
theater. Information about these fihns Tna\ be obtained from the 
Spolin Theater Game Center, c/o Samuel W. Murdoch, P.O. Box 
3883, Hollywood, California 90028, 

Another excellent and thorough introduction to drama is Brian 
Way's Development through Drama (Humanities Press, 1%7; 
originalK published in England b\ Longman). \Va\ 's book is almost 
as c(mcrete in its particulars as Spolin's, and it deals \er\ helpfully 
with some aspects of drama with \\ hich Spolin is little concerned — 
const ructix e u a\ s to handle fighting and \ iolence in improx i.sations, 
for instance. \Va\'s approach differs from Spoliu's especialK in that 
it is ax ou edK non-s\ stematic, in that it does not rule out pla\ w riting 
and stor\ telling, in that it pa\s more attention to "literarx" matters, 
aiKl in that it is nnich concerned xvith general educational 
applications of drama. (The sauu* .sorts ol differences, in a x(»rx 
rough xxax. xxould distinguish most xxriters on creatixe dramatics 
from Spolin.) 

Also e.\celleut is Gabriel Bandield's Creative Drama in Schools 
(Macuiillan, 1971.) It is another "teaching" book, xerx concrete, 
XX hich .stresses phxsical moxemeut, dance, and the technical aspects 
of auiatenr theater more than either Spolin or \\ a> . 'I'heuexx second 
edition of .Nellie McCash'us Creative Dramatics in the Clas\sroom 
(David McKax, 1974) is helpful in a general xxax but is far from 
bein^ a step-bx-step guide for the teacher xxho u(vds one. It does, 
hoxxex(T, liaxe an e.\cel!eut, up-to-date bibliographx of books and 
pamphlets on drama and related arts and a li.st of films "for use in 
teaching dramatics." 
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Two rrcvht hooks addrt^sMcl lo laiiuiiaur arls teachtTs that are 
worth spfcial attriitioii arr John W . Strw m\ Spontaneous Drama: A 
Ixuiiiua^c Art (Charlrs K. MerrilK 1973) and Charles K. Duke's 
Creathc Dramatusin the Tcarhin^j, uf En^ilish [\C.'VE, 1974), Both 
of these l^)()oks contain iip-lo date lists ol references and sources of 
information and materials. 

The Scholastic Literature I nils on Drama and Shakespcarc\s 
'']idiu,s Caesar" (both 1973), done 1)\ Alan Kimelsman and James 
Uoetker. are baMcallv applications of Spolin's and W a\'s ideas to the 
teachiiiu of specific pla\ reading and critical skills, and ma\ ser\ e as 
examples of how impro\ isational drama can help attain the 
traditional ol)jecti\es of the literature classroom. 

A unmher of stuirces of informatu)n ou drama are available from 
the ,\atioiial Council of Teachers of Knulish, The Creative 
Dramatic s Uan(U)uok. edited 1)\ Harriet \\\ Khrlich, is published by 
the School District ol IM)iladelpliia and is distributed by NCTK. 
Building on children's h)\e of pla\ -pretend, Philadelphia teachers 
lia\e de\eh)p( d an affective curriculum b\ incorporating creative 
dramatics into the renular classroom da\- The hundreds of 
siiuueslioiis ui the handbook einer.ii(»d from workshops held o\er the 
years to train teachers in crealiv e dramatics. 

In Drama: What Is Happening (NCTK, H)67), James Moffet 
stresses the central role of drama and spe»ech in a lan^ua^e 
curriculum and aruues that dramatic interacli\)n is the primarv vehi- 
cle for deveh)pinu lliouulit and lanuuaue. And James Uoetker, in 
Dramatics and the Teachina of literature (W.TvJVAWC. U)69), e.\- 
aimnes the use of drama in the teat liinu ol literature in British and 
American schools. 
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